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THE ART OF POPULARITY. | wey * 
(With acknowledgments to “ Home Chat.’’) | | | 12 | \ r 
A coipen rule for the achievement of ye 
social success is to be a | 4 
ocla bas | eect % if | we Bh | 
ForrTHcoMInG BUT NOT FULSOME. | 





Don’t be careless or indifferent about | | £%) 
meeting people half or even two-thirds ‘ 
of the way. But to overdo affability is | 
a fatal error. ‘Thus, to take a practical | 
instance, it is quite right to offer a 
fellow passenger a newspaper, or, on 
rare occasions, a sandwich. But to 
volunteer to pay the excess fare of a 
total stranger, should he be travelling 
in a class superior to his fare—that is 
going “ beyond the beyonds.” 

Above all things cultivate a good 
memory for faces and names. To do so 
is an act of loyalty, as well as good 
policy, for is not the faculty of remem- 
bering faces a peculiarly royal gift? 
Yet kings remember, not by divine 
right, but as the result of careful train- 
ing. When the German Emperor. was 
in petticoats he was sternly punished if| 
he could not remember the face of every | 
Pomeranian grenadier at Potsdam. 
There is a touching anecdote of 





Queen ELizaBeTa 
in her old age encountering one of her | 
courtiers and saying, more in sorrow 
than in anger, “1 remember your name, 
but I can’t put a face to it.” 

If one were asked to define the highest 
form of popularity, perhaps the best 
answer would be that it was the art of 


Dirrusinc SunsHINe. 

To attain this laudable result, health- 
fulness is an indispensable adjunct. 
No valetudinarian was ever widely 
popular, Nowadays, however, thanks 
to the multiplicity of infallible hygienic 
systems, no one has any excuse for not 





being perfectly robust. But exceptional 
y? ptions reek —_—_—— 
cases do sometimes occur, and if you} Cl-Br 7 
should be unable to acquire the boon of ART AND NATURE. 


health remember that it is always pos-| 


sible to counterfeit its manifestations. | (Pusheand dorleg Gees antelia) 


A touch of rouge, a pair of elevators, | _ She. “How weit your Wire PLAYS Lavy Geracpine, Mr. Jones. I tTHixx THE WAY SHE 
artificial calves—if knickerbockers are | "°™.°% ™4T AWFUL AFFECTED ToxE = JUsT SPLENDID. How poms SHE MANAGE IT? 
worn — these are only a few of the| __ Mr. Jones (with embarrassment). Er—sue pogesn’r. Taat’s MER NATURAL VOICE. 
mete tom devices by which a resolute and | context it is right to emphasise the|thing is the sign of the zany. Be 
iigh-minded nature is able to rise} value of a cheerful by all means, but d t 
superior to circumstances. Remember, | Mv Lave anele ho hvssne 0) See 
rs aay Sor ‘ee usicaL Lavan, emulate the hyena. To conclude this 
. : which at all times and in all ages has aya of our discourse, if you cannot 
Nice Beicur Voice | proved a wondrous means of enlisting | augh with elegance, it is always possible 
is one of the surest passports to favour.| good will. This, too, can be acquired | to fall back on a winning smile. 
Many a good man, and many a true-| by diligent practice. At any rate, it is 
hearted woman, has been terribly handi-| always possible to modify or suppress| Mr. J. F. Marsn, who recently ‘made 
capped in the race of life by a husky, | the vulgar chuckle, the unseemly guffaw|172 not out for Cambridge against 
gruff or squeaky voice. No doubt some|or the square-mouthed laugh which | Oxford, has been appointed to a master- 
persons are unduly favoured by nature| are so distressing to persons of refined|ship at Roseall School; but the Rev. 
in this respect. But though we cannot| and sensitive tympanums. But though|F. H. Guiimcnam, of Essex, who com- 
all be Chrysostoms, patience and prac-|a musical laugh is a delightful accom-| piled 201 against Middlesex, is still 
tice will work wonders with the most| plishment it needs to be indulged in| waiting for a vacancy on the Episcopal 
intractable set of vocal chords. In this | with moderation. To laugh at every-| Bench. 
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THE PERILS OF PARTISAN HUMOUR. BRIDGE PROBLEMS. 


Che methods of Mr. A. Urwarp, emissary of the Eighty Cluls, and Solution of Problem No. 591.—A.’s hand consists of the 
tor of the Chertsey Elector, in which he parodied some popular hymus } seven top spades in sequence, four hearts to the knave, the 
litical ends, have been rebuked in certain Liberal quarters. j ' three of clubs and the two of diamonds. “No Trumps” is 
Rare as the lush oases which allure declared on A.’s right, and he thus has the opening lead. 
I'he hump3d camel coursing through Sahara, W hat card should he play? Score, one game all, and 
Sometimes defective as a water-cure eighteen all. 

Owing to bitters, like the stuff at Mara) ;— A plebiscite of our competitors selects the ace of spades as 
the correct card, and, though the hand is not an easy one to 
play correctly, we are inclined to agree. It is worth noticing 

| that as A. holds the seven top cards of the suit, the nine 
| would really be as effective a lead as the ace. Some of our 
solvers have missed this delicate point. ‘‘ Nothing Venture” 
How have the wells of laughter been defiled thinks A. might have ventured to double the declaration, 

From which you drew the crystal potion cupward ! but it must be remembered that a score of twelve will give 
How must your cheeks have flamed when Chertsey smiled | 4- and B. the rubber, and students should always remember 

Over the errant Muse of Mr. Upwarp! to play to the score. “ Bird in the Bush” suggests, incor- 
rectly, we think, the lead of a small heart. On the supposi- 
For he ignored the elemental rule tion, he continues, that A.’s partner has ace, king, queen, 

Since manners count in even this profession) and another heart, the knave will form an invaluable card 
hat whoso means to play the chartered fool of re-entry. 

Must wear his motley with a nice discretion, Bridge Problem No. 592. 


Rare as the few, among the many called, 
Chosen to speed the sacred Bacchic orgies*— 
© ye in Humour’s priesthood robed and stalled, 
Our Witrri Lawsons and our D. Liovp-Gerorces ! — 


~—A. and B. are partners against 
Nor take that facile pathway towards the pit C.and D. A. deals; his hand is—Diamonds, A K J 9 8 5. 
That tempts the prentice while his tastes are callow, Hearts, J 8. Spades, 73. Clubs, Q 6 2. While meditating 
And outrage by a ae and obvious wit he observes his partner sorting his cards with obvious signs 
The themes that old associations hallow. of delight and impatience. Should A. make diamonds or 
pass the declaration? Score, one game and twenty-four-love 
Twas bad to break this first of Humour’s laws ; in the dealer’s favour. Give reasons for your answer. 
But there was worse offence and yet more weighty 
In that his ribald license wrecked the Cause ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Of those who sent him out—the noble Eighty ! 





Exquirer.— Your action in taking your partner's king with 
On them, I feel, the luck was very hard your ace, in the hope of unblocking, although, as you admit, 
Who pinned their hopes, all new and freshly spangled, | '* unfortunately allowed your adversaries to score five tricks 
On that rare thing, a comic Liberal bard, in the suit, was well conceived. Your partner’s method of 
{nd lo! the jester’s bells were badly jangled. welcoming this coup, by throwing a soda-water syphon at 
your head, seems to us to have shown an unfair tendency to 
But here's a lesson we might lay to heart, |judge actions solely by their results. It was unlucky that 
We other mountebanks with various missions, | you were too stunned to explain your motives clearly. © 
Who turn a decent self-respecting Art 4 AS 
Into the hireling hack of politicians. Puzziev.—Upon no account, when the declaration is left 
to you, should you declare “No Trumps” on the ground 
She would be mistress, privileged to look that you have no suit good enough to make trumps. Without 
Round corners like an independent critic ; in any way justifying the language used by your partner, 
We bound her vision by our party’s book, | we can understand that it would not alleviate his chagrin to 
Exacting service purely parasitic. hear your excuse that you fancied four knaves counted four- 
teen above the line. We should not advise you to play 


Spoiled of her right to “ free, arouse, dilate shilling points with strangers. 


Through laughter tempered by a wide humanity, 
She drops abruptly from her high estate | Eyrsustast.—With only one trump and no court cards, 

Into the muddy fen of mere profanity. you had clearly a very doubtful chance of establishing your 
|seven clubs to the ten, though, as you say, it would have 
| been a very useful suit to bring in. We sympathise with 
_you more than your partner appears to have done, but these 
freaks of fortune give one of the chief charms to the game. 


So you, good Sirs, whose wit is still urbane 

But yet eschews the charms of deviation, 

Who, having Joz and Arruur on the brain, 

Conceive no other source of cachinnation, 

| Awyxious Parent.—Your daughter should obviously have 

_returned Mr. Goupstock’s lead. Whether, with five pounds 

‘depending on the rubber, he was justified in breaking off 

the engagement on the spot, is a point we prefer to leave to 

a jury to decide. We cannot at the moment recollect if there 

® TloAAol ro: vapOnxoddpo:, Bdx yor 34 Te wai por, 1s any test case. 

= ' Cricane.—You were too light to make “No Trumps” on 

an exposed hand. The fact that your partner, before leaving 

From the Midland Counties Tribune :— it to you, hesitated for three minutes, and asked twice what 

“The Japs will not permit any news to come through, and it is|the score was, seems to have misled you. It was doubly 

probable that Port Arthur will have fallen before the intelligence | unfortunate that his indecision should have been due to an 

reaches this country.” uncertainty whether his own hand was sufficiently bad to 

Mr. Punch doubts it. He has far too high an opinion of | justify a protective spade declaration. Yes: Grand Slam 
the enterprise of modern journalism. What about Pekin? | counts forty, whatever the trump is. 


> eee 


Remember Chertsey, and the Cause undone! 
Tempt not your virtuous Art a touch too sorely ; 
But let her try and find a little fun, 
Just for a change, in Baywerman or Mortey ! 0.8. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 


“ REALLY, MY DEAR, THIS IS THE SIMPLEST WAY OF SETTLING DIFFERENCES.” 


“ WHY CERTAINLY—IF WE HAD ANY!” 


(Harvard and Yale meet Oxford and Cambridge at Queen's Club, July 23.] 


PRITANNIA. 
COLUMBIA 
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DRAWING THE LINE. 


Owner. “ WeLL, HOW DO YOU LIKE HIM?” 
Pememey : Purchaser (who has been trying the horse). “Ou, HE'S ALL RIGHT, BUT NO GOOD FOR OUR COUNTRY.” 


Owner. “ Way's THAT?” 


“Wy 
Ay] Port > 4 
_ 


I. P. “ WELL, You SEE, WE’RE TOO FAR FROM THE Sea; AND I THINK THAT'S THE ONLY THING WOULD stop Him!” 








WAYS TO WEALTH. 


(“There is something undeniably attractive 
about a book which purports to reveal ‘One 
Hundred and One Easy Ways of Making Money 
in Spare Hours.’ We a of us have some 
spare hours, we all of us ) aa do with more 
money, we are most of us capable of compass- 
ing the easy.” — Westminster Gazette. } 


“ Ar last,” thought I, “ the road is plain 
Which I have sought so long in vain. 
No more penurious thrift, no more 

The counting of my niggard store 

With anxious frown, no sordid care 

To save a sixpence here and there 


| On filling vegetarian fare. 
| Riches are now for me. 


Behold 


A hundred ways to wealth untold!” 


| I seized the book with trembling hand, 
_ And eagerly the pages scanned. 
Way One: the poodle-clipping trade 


Is one where money may be made. 
You ask whatever sums you please, 
And ladies give you lordly fees 


If y @#have skill to comb and wave, 
And give their pets an easy shave. 
(The writer adds that any noodle 

Can soon be taught to clip a poodle.) 
Thus are your fortunes swiftly mended, 
Nor is your dignity offended. 


Way Two suggests a cure for those 
Who find the rent a source of woes. 


Why see your hard-earned savings spent | 


To pay a greedy landlord’s rent, 

And swell his unearned increment ? 

Why stint and starve and pinch and 
screw ? 

Why not let him provide for you? 

“Caretake” his empty flats, and he 

Not only lets you live rent-free, 

But adds a modest weekly fee. 


Way Three will help you supplement 
Still further what you save from rent. 
Pigs are delightful pets, and may 


| By any fool be made to pay. 


They thrive and fatten anywhere 
On simple inexpensive fare, 





Finding an appetising meal 


In tea-leaves and potato peel— 
| What otherwise were wash is taken, 
| And turned to marketable bacon. 


The thoughtful writer also mentions 
A few desirable inventions. 

In simple things which none supply, 
Yet all tem great fortunes ~ 
A linen cuff that will not fray, 

A stud that never rolls away, 


| A hat-pin that defies the wind, 


A head to which it can be pinned, 
A foldable perambulator, 


| A cooler clime for the equator, 


A low-flash oil that won't explode, 
A skirt that's always 4 la mode, 


_A cure for children when they blubber, 


A substitute for india-rubber, 

A lighter that will light a fire, 

A self-inflating cycle tire— 

When next you have a leisure, hour, 
Make use of your inventive power, 
And lo! before you are aware, 
You'll find yourself a millionaire. 
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THE CHANTREY BEQUEST 
INVESTIGATION. 
1 Purely Imaginary Report.) 
Aw extraordinary sitting of the Com 


mittee of Peers elected to inquire into 
the administration of the Chantrey 


Bequest was held on Friday last in the) Let them take, for example, “ The Soul’s | p 


Peacock Room now being exhibited in 
Bond Street. 

Lord Wuspsor axp Newron was in the 
chair, and among those present were the 
Earl of Crewe, the Earl of Lyrron, and 
Lord RusstespaLe accompanied by 
several buckhounds. In an ante-room 
were assembled a number of witnesses. 

The proceedings began with a dis 
cussion as to what constitutes a good 
picture. There are pictures, said the 
Chairman in his opening remarks, and 
pictures. (Hear, hear.) Some are large, 
some are small. Some are painted by 
hand — (Loud applause others by 
machinery. (Shame.) pictures 


The 


which concerned the noble Lords present | 


were painted by hand. (Great enthu- 
siasm.) Peers had rarely been painters 
themselves, but they had always been 
foremost. among collectors. Hence their 
fitness for the present 


in art that a “screever” had taken up 
his station on the pavement opposite his 
the speaker's) house, and had maintained 
himself there for years. (Cheers 
Hear, hear.) 

jut, to come to the question, What is 
1 good picture? On that point opinions 
differed. Some persons considered the 
* Fighting Téméraire” by Turwer, in the 
National Gallery, a good picture 
Ruskin among others—but an American 


and 


critic had likened it to a sandy cat in a} 


bath of tomato salad. Who should 


decide when doctors disagreed ? (Cheers.) | 


I'he Earl of Lyrroy remarked that it 
was patent to the merest tyro that the 
administrators of the Chantrey Bequest 
had no notion of what was good art and 
what bad. He wept when he thought 
of the pigs that had lost their lives to 
afford the bristles for the brushes of 
such incompetent craftsmen. 

The Chairman pointed out that a pig 
need not be killed in order to supply 
bristles. It can be shaved. 

The noble Lord, in accepting the cor- 
rection, remarked that his tears fell none 
the less. Also for the camels whose 
hair was similarly sacrificed and 
abused. 

The Earl of Crewe concurred. 
said that he would be ashamed to have 


| 
even his house painted by some of the | 


Chantrey Bequest artists. 

Lord Rimarespa.e, rising to a point of 
order, said that they were departing 
from the question, What is a good pic- 
ture? For his part he thought that a 
full-length portrait of a good sportsman, 


investigation. | 
Such was his own well-known interest | 
| they 


| 
| if recognisably painted, was a good 
|picture. He had such a one in his 
‘mind. (Cheers from the buckhounds.) | 
The Chairman suggested that they | 
should decide upon a picture which all 
of them knew, and should canvass 
Cries of Order! Order !)— its merits. 


Awakening.” Was that a good picture? 
i { ’rolonged sensation. \ 

| After a long pull at a pocket flask of | 
old copal varnish, the Earl of Lyrroy | 
proposed that the witnesses should be 
examined. 

The Beadle of Burlington Arcade, who | 
|was the first witness to be called, said 
that it was impossible to live as near the | 
| Royal Academy as he did without know- | 

ing a good deal about art. There were 
good pictures there, in good frames too. 
|Sir Eowirp Poyyrer often gave him a 
'nod as he went by—a real gentleman 
and no mistake, and a judge of pictures 
and of frames too. 

Mr. D. 8S. MacCoii, the next witness, 

said that he was an art critic. It was 
true that he had exhibited pictures at a 
London gallery. The gallery was a very 
small one. It was not true that he 
nourished a grievance against the Chan- 
trey Bequest administrators because 
had never bought any of his 
pictures. He was glad that they had 
not, for it left him more freedom of 
action. He did not set a very high 
value on his own sketches—they were 
modest little Barbizonian things. It was 
not true that they had been reproduced 
as picture postcards. 

In reply to one of Lord Ripsiespate’s 
buckhounds, the witness said that he 
did not greatly admire LanpsEEr. 

Mr. C. Naprer Hemy, who came next, | 





Burlington House, he had another scene 
of mules at the New English Art Club. 
[The inquiry was then adjourned. 








CHARIVARIA. 


Wira admirable impartiality, the 


xpress, after divulging the Russian 
plan of attack on India, published the 
British scheme of defence. It is satis- 
factory to learn that there is no admit- 
tance to India from the north save by 
pass, and the stage-managers do not 


propose to give any away. 


Accidents in war are inevitable. 
Reuter telegraphs that about a thousand 


| Tibetans fled into the Rong Valley. 


The German officers, after their in- 
spection of the dockyard and the 
defence works at Plymouth, expressed 
the utmost satisfaction with all they had 
seen. This is a knock-down blow—just 
when we were hoping everything was 
in order. ' nd 

By a new Admiralty regulation no 
spies are admitted to our dockyards and 
defence works unless they are in uni- 
form. 


All the dynamite guns mounted as 


|coast defences in the United States are 


to be sold by auction, the War Depart- 
ment regarding them as obsolete. It is 
suggested that if our Government is 
really serious in its desire for economy 
here is its chance. 


A recent conversation in the House of 
Commons between Mr. Repmonp and Mr. 


He | 


appeared in a sou’wester and jack boots, | Timoray Hearty accentuates the fact that 
singing a well-known sailors’ chantrey. | Irishmen possess all the attributes neces- 
In his opinion the Fund was admirably | sary to the carrying on of Party govern- 
administered. The pictures were well | ment. 

chosen, and paid for on the nail. 

Mr. Jomy Stycer Sarcent was the last | 
witness of the day. He said he was an| expressed in some quarters at the viru- 
American by birth, but  preferred|lence of the attacks on Sir Hewry 
Europe. It was not true that he never | Campsert-Bannerman, who is described 
painted Christians. He had occasionally, |as being in reality a courteous, kindly 
he must admit, tried his hand on a| gentleman. We think it has never been 
commoner, but he would not do so again. | denied that Sir Henry's private life is 
Asked to say what he thought of the| blameless. The complaint is that he 
pictures bought by the Chantrey Fund, | will meddle in politics. 
he replied that he preferred baseball to 
cricket, and Srrauss toSousa. There was| Mr. Srantey Spencer recently made 
a little thing called, “Carnation, Lily, | two airship ascents from Hanley Flower 
Lily, Rose,” which he rather liked. | Show, and his Majesty the Kine paid a 
Pressed to be more explicit he drew his | flying visit to Sandringham. 
mahl stick. . . . — 

On the return of the Committee, Lord| There is, after all, every prospect of 
RinstespaLe asked the witness if he| London having a worthy memorial to 
enjoyed painting portraits, to which the | Saakspeare. Mr. Ricaarp Bapoer has 
reply was that it depended on the sitter. | offered to provide the money, the London 
|He did not exhibit exclusively at the | County Council will supply the site, and 
| Royal Academy ; at the present time, in| Mr. Haut Carve is willing to sit for the 
| addition to the peers and peeresses at | statue. 


Considerable indignation has been 
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WANTED—A KINDRED SOUL. 


London Poet (asked down to join a country-house party for the day and finding he is not attracting sufficient notice, flings himself down 
on the lawn). “Ou, LOVELY GREEN Grass, I Love you. Do You LOVE ME, LOVELY GREEN Grass?” 








Those who said the London County | favourite fruits, we hear, are straw-| 


MY LADY'S CAKE. 


Council would refuse to help in the 
scheme have turned out to be wrong. 
For ourselves we always felt that, as 
soon as it was explained to the Members 
who S#AKSPEARE was, they would be 


berries and pears. 


The arrears of work at the Law Courts 
are assuming such proportions that, to 
enable the mass of cases to be got 


No light of glory lingers 
Around the name I| bear ; 
Sweet Fame’s fantastic fingers 

Wreathe me no laurels fair ; 





through, it may become necessary for| Love, no devoted hand shall trace 
——-- the Lorp Cuancetior to limit the Judges! _ In monumental stone 

The ex-Princess who some years ago| to one joke per suit. The fact that it was mine to face 
eloped with a gipsy is at present in| \ ‘ Your first-baked all alone. 

London having her complexion restored,| Mr. Prrrcnarp, of Boston, America, in 

but it is feared that nothing can be/a speech on the ignorance of children, 

done for her reputation. mentioned that a large number of pupils 

-—— attending a school in his native town 

Meanwhile, the ex-Princess has in-| declared themselves unable to say what yt oft | thrill with secret pride, 

| formed the Express that her present | butter was made of. Possibly, however, Which time can ne’er dethrone, 


[husband is quite the nicest she has|the parents of these were in the mar-' Recalling how I once defied 
ever halt. | garine business, and the little ones were Your first-beked all alone. 


~ | loyally keeping trade secrets. 
A small boy who was charged at the “ra . 

Brentford Police Court with stealing} A correspondent sends us an interest- The Point of View. 
apples from an orchard on his way) ing natural history note. On opening (At the Eton and Harrow Match.) 
home from Sunday-school was sentenced | his wardrobe the other day, he found a’ Etonian (applauding the record score), 
to write out “Thou shalt not steal) moth in his dress-coat. The effect, he Good old Boies! 
| apples” fifty times. The little boy} declares, was ludicrous, as the coat was, Harrovian (bitterly). Boies, indeed? 
smiled at the short sentence, for his} of course, much too big for the moth. I call it skittles! 


willing to assist. 


Let worlds with wide-eyed wonder 
The deeds of heroes greet, 

My modest head shall under 
Its bushel still retreat. 

















| serez 


comme la chose commenga. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. JAMES SMITH AND 
M. JULES DUBOIS, 
AND ITS ALARMING EFFECT UPON THE *’ ENTENTE CORDIALE.”” 
L—Mr. James Smith to M. Jules Dubois. 

Mow cner MoWstevr,—J'ai entendu de votre nom d’un 
commun ami, M. Atpnonse Jones, qui a beaucoup m’encou- 
ragé en apprennant la Frangaise. Il m’assure que vous 

tres lesesten aimable pour moi en m’écrivant une 
correspondance qui perfectionnera ma Frangaise. Ceci est 
J’avais accompagné notre ami 
pour une semaine 4 la France pour voir la belle Paris—mais 


| je ne pouvais pas comprendre quelquechose de quoi les 





| word “coarses,” “ services.” 
| vraiment le vétre.” 
| send soon to you a full revision of your letter, and a little 


peuples que je rencontrai me disaient. Egalement malheu- 
reusement, je ne pouvais pas faire les personnages me 
comprendre! Je semblais un ne, et je n’aime pas 4 sembler 
cette animal-lA. Non pas plus encore, je ne pouvais lire la 
Francaise quand je i vis. Par exemple, a I’hétel nous 


avions plusieurs courses pour le diner que je ne pouvais pas | 


nommer sur la carte de menu. Tout le méme, j'ai trés trés 
beaucoup aimé la jolie ville magnifique, avec son louver, son 
morgue, son notre dame et sa bois de boulogne! 

Quand je retournai 4 Angleterre, j'ai décidé 4 apprendre 
toute suite la Francaise, et j'ai acheté “ French in Twenty 
Lessons,” dans qui je l'ai appris ‘‘ pretty well,” comme les 
Anglais disent. 
lettre j'osedire, mais non des fautes sérieuses je crois, et 
j'aimerais beaucoup si vous serez aussi bon, et aussi aimable 


de me corriger dans votre réponse. Je serai trés plu de vous | 


Crois moi, mons. 
James Sura. 


aider dans l'étude de l’Anglaise aussi. 
Dubois, Trés vraiment le vétre, 


Il.—M. Jules Dubois to Mr. James Smith. 


Dear Mister,—I had received a letter from the part of 
Mister Jones, which made me believe which yours was to 
come. My dear mister, which is it that I am to say? 
me who shall be enchanted to assist you to a knowledge 
of our noble french mother-speech, but, my dearest mister, 
you ought to avow that the task is a little bit tough 
indeed, I may say of the most difficults. Do not wish me 
a grudge if I say that there are many faultinesses in your so 
aimable letter, some of them of a | Eacaklte8 which may be 
called huge. 
feelings, but “la Frangaise ” 
‘courses’? means “ races.” 
One says for “ French,” 


means “ the French lady,” and 
“ Peuples’’ means “ peoples.” 
“ francais,” and for the English 
One does not never say “‘trés 
I am very occupied at present, but will 


book for to write the French endings. Charmed that 
you love Paris. What is it that you are thinking of the 
Lord Joe Cuampertatn’s plan for taxing of the corns and of 
the foods in general? A little word thereupon will offer me 
grand pleasure. 

I have much honnour, my dear mister, in saluting you with 
best love, Jutes Dusors. 


Ill.—Mr. James Smith to M. Jules Dubois. 


Mon cHER MONsIEUR,—Merci pour votre lettre, mais je ne 
crois pas que mes fautes sont tout 4 fait aussi terribles que 
vous faites dehors! En tout cas, le vétre est aussi pleine 
de fautes qu'un ceuf est pleine de viande, ainsi c'est six a 


| ]'un et une demie douzaine 4 l'autre, comme les Anglais trés 
| souvent disent. Vous ne disez non point jamais en Anglais 


' “dear mister”; vous disez, ‘‘ Dear Sir.” 
| pas “of the most difficults.” 
| a grudge.” 
| disez pas “the Lord Joe Cuampertary.” ( 


| en écrivant 4 un gentilhomme ordinaire, 


Vous ne disez 
Vous ne disez pas ‘“‘ wish me 
Vous “owe a grudge” en Anglais. Vous ne 

e gentilhomme 
Vous ne disez point jamais, jamais, 
“with best love.” 


n'est pas un “lord.” 


Cela est comme vous écrivez & la madame votre femme! 

Mille remerciments, monsieur Dubois, et agréez, s'il vous 

plait, l'assurance de ma considération la plus distinguée. 
James Swirs. 


IV.—M. Jules Dubois to Mr. James Smith. 


Mowstevr,—J'ai bien recu la lettre oh vous faites la 
critique de mon anglais. J’y trouve un mouvement de 
mauvaise humeur de votre part, sans doute & cause des 
fautes que je vous ai signalées. I| me semble, monsieur, que si 
un homme ne sait pas supporter convenablement la correc- 
tion, il devrait renoncer & l'étude d’une langue dont il ne 
saurait jamais comprendre les beautés ni saisir les nuances. 
De sorte que ce ne sera pas la peine de continuer cette 
correspondance. 

J'ai l'honneur, monsieur, de vous saluer, 


Jutes Dvsois. 





Il y a peut-étre quelques fautes dans ma_| 


It is | 


I do not at all desire to dammage your | 


V.—Mr. James Smith to M. Jules Dubois. 


Dear Sin,—TI entirely agree with you that a man cannot 
learn a language (such as English) when he palpably 
objects to having his blunders pointed out to him in a 
friendly way. Therefore, we will consider this correspond- 
ence as closed. Believe me, Yours truly, 

James Swiru. 








MY LITTLE BROWN DOG. 


My little brown dog, when he crosses a stream, 
Climbs out where the bevy of ladies is thick ; 

When he shakes himself well you should hear how they scream: 
It’s a right little bright little showery trick. 

For the terror he spreads you might think him a frog, 

Or a mouse, but he’s only my little brown dog. 





My little brown dog, when he’s taking the air, 
Finds it sweetest and best where the flowers are in bloom ; 
He ranges at ease through each varied parterre, 
And the gardener’s face is a study in gloom ; 
And his mistress declares she must certainly flog 
A respect for her flowers into my little dog. 


My little brown dog is most carefully planned 
For lying full length where he’s most in the way, 
| And the butler who comes, a decanter in hand, 
Trips up with a crash—he has done it each day. 
It’s a word from the butler, who lies like a log, 
And a yelp, just a yelp, from my little brown dog. 





|In the dead hour of midnight we wake at a sound, 
And we leave our warm sheets and we open the door : 
Is it guns that are booming? No, no, it’s a hound, 
A hound of small size and a terrible snore. 
Oh how deeply he sleeps, while we're both all agog 
My wife and myself), does my little brown dog. 


But there—if it’s faithful affection you seek, 
If you want a firm friend whom no fault can surprise, 
Take the little brown dog with the tail that can speak, 
And the heart that shines out through the eloquent eyes. 
And I, as on life’s rugged pathway I jog, 
I’m as rich as a king with my little brown dog. 


R.C. L. 








Aocoorpinc to the Liverpool Echo, “the Japanese Consul- 
General in London is authorised to state that the rumours 
current of an approaching loan of his Government are with- 
out foundation.” We notice that he does not say what 
country was suspected of wanting to borrow the Japanese 
Government; but the Proe Moxister of England has, for 





his part, denied all knowledge of the origin of this rumour. 
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PICKWICK UP-TO-DATE. 


[The following is an attempt at the style in 
which Cuagtes Dickens Gots would have 
written one of his chapters had he been able to 
utilise the classic idioms of the modern cricket- 
reporter. } 


Aut-Muca.eton pisnes Disetey Dew! 
PopDER PROPELS THE Pitue ! 
PICKWICK PATRONISES THE Pavition ! 
Jmeie’s Gentie Japes ! 
(Special and Exclusive Report.) 

A mighty smart crowd it was which 


| sweltered in the reserve seats to witness 


this annual fixture. Pickwick was there, 
Syoperass was there, WINKLE was right 
on the spot, and knocked them every 
time by his caustic comments. And the 
great JINGLE, button-holed by our repre- 
sentative, took the cocoanut with the 
following opinion : 


“ Caprran Game—Smart Sport—F ive 
ExerciseE—Very ! ” 
At eleven o'clock the fateful coin was 


| jerked towards the azure, and the fickle 


jade gave All-Muggleton the right of 
first knock. Mr. Pickwick was heard to 
question the Muggletonian skipper upon 


| his policy. 


| DumKuns. 
| crete. 


“Bound to get ’em,” explained Mr. 
“ Wicket like bloomin’ con- 


| bowling, give you my word we will.” 


Mr. Pickwick was evidently about to | 


enquire into the nature of this optical 
phenomenon when the tinkle of the 
Pavilion bell bade Skipper Douwxrys 
depart to 

Don nis SHIN-SAVERS, 


| since he and Popper were to open the 


Muggletonian credit-account. 
they did to some tune. The Dingley- 
Dellers entrusted the rolling-up of the 
sphere to Lurrey and Srrvacies, but 
their deliveries were far from being of a 
rot-making order, and the batsmen 


| promptly 


Took Tea wits THe. 


In the second over Popper wafted one 
out of the ground for six, while Dumxkms 
quickly materialised with a touch behind 
cover for a quartett and a sylph-like 
push to the on-boundary. 


| time it must be conceded that neither 


| thanks. 


willow-wielder would have enjoyed a 
protracted sojourn had the fielding of 
Dingley Dell been a trifle less moth- 
eaten. At an early stage of the pro- 
ceedings Popper offered Lurrrey 


A Dotty C.-&-B., 


We ‘ll let daylight into the} 


And this | 


At the same | 


| { 
| 
| 
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Eva. “Pease, Ma’am, To Give Miss Surra a nest!” 








The second century had long since 
whiffled into the forgotten past when at 
length the Dingley Deller stick-custodian 
found Popper not at home. 


“ Bravo—Capita, Starr—Tovcnep ’em 
Pretry !” 
—was JINGLE’s timely comment as the 
ousted wood-handler trickled through 
the Pavilion gate. Nor was Mr. Pick- 
wick himself slow to express his approval. 
“Permit me to congratulate you, Sir,” 
| he remarked. ‘So remarkable a dis- 
| play of skill in a manly and health- 
| giving exercise justifies, I believe, an 





—which, however, was declined without offer of at least half-a-dozen glasses of 


For an hour or more there was| brandy-and-water, to be consumed. by 


no slump in the run-getting, Popper} you at my expense.” 
| heing particularly noticeable with his 


dreamy hooks, while his Co. twice patted 


| the pulule into the ladies’ enclosure. 





Mr. Popper was understood to refuse 
this offer. His innings, as he explained, 
had certainly given his average a useful 





heave, but anyone could knock the 
stuffing out of the ball when the bowlers 
were just lolloping up baby-soothers. 
“It’s a very different show,” he explained, 
“when you have to conciliate humming- 
birds on a wicket like stick-jaw”; a 
phrase which Mr. Pickwick carefully 
wrote down in his note-book, while 
replying, with a rather puzzled expres- 
sion, that the game a te these condi- 
tions must be very different indeed. 
“And you do not anticipate that your 
opponents will defeat you on this occa- 
sion?” he added. “ Well,” said the 
Muggletonian representative, “they might 
bring off a real hair-raiser, but 1 don’t 
believe myself that they have 





Tor Suoapresr Earrary.” 


And the result proved Mr. 
estimate to be correct. 


Popper's 
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AT THE FLINDERIES. 

Arrer a retirement of two thousand 
six hundred years His Majesty Nerer- 
KARA Perr-pupU-BasT-MeEs-past, of the 
Twenty-third Dynasty, 700 B.c.,.is once 
more making a bid for publicity, and 
the claims of a monarch with such a 
haunting cognomen ought not to be 
lightly disregarded. His name alone is 
worth memorising. As an assistance to 
this mnemonic feat, he has entrusted a 
very beautiful gold statuette of HersHert, 
the well-known and ram-headed god of 
| Ehnasya (alias Herakleopolis, 60 miles 
south of Cairo), to Professor Fiopers 
Perri for exhibition free of charge 
amongst other Egyptian antiquities at 
University College, London. Weare very 
| much obliged to PEr-pupU-BAST-MES-BAST 
| and his excavators for reminding us of 
his existence, which we must confess we 
| were in danger of forgetting. He comes 





from a land where a millennium or two is | 


a small matter, but we hope that, though 

late in the day, the editors of Who's Who 
| will see to it that his name is properly 
| inserted in their obituary columns. 


The researches of Drs. Greyret. and 
Hunt have been similarly rewarded by 
the scribes of many valuable but tattered 
Greek papyri, dating from the second and 
third centuries a.p. Thus, we cannot 
forbear a testimony to the paternal 
shrewdness of Panecuotes, the talented 
|ex-cosmetes of Oxyrhynchus. We were 
|quite pleased to see his agreement with 
\a professor of shorthand for the ap- 
prenticeship of his son through a two 
years’ course at a fee of 120 drachme 
to be paid in three instalments—the 
time to be extended for as many days 
as those whereon the boy was idle. We 
\fear that Panecnotres Junior's nose was 
kept close to the potsherd (or other 
'writing-tablet) during the hot season, 
if the professor was short of money. 
| Besides this document, there are menus, 
marriage-contracts and many other things 
that leap to the discerning eye. 
| Various modern tastes have been 
catered for by the artists and artificers 
of Thebes, and Gurob in the Fayum. 
Their London agents, Prof. Navitte and 
Messrs. Haut and Loar, are enabled to 





show, for instance, a model bakery! 





from an eleventh dynasty tomb, with 
women of the Noah's Ark type grinding 
the corn and men kneading the bread 
or stoking the ovens; some glass kohl 
tubes wail Cdker toilet requisites of the 
time of Amennorer III.; two reed mats 
enclosing children’s bodies, for those 
who like such domestic objects ; etc., ete. 

Professor Perri has a nice little 
selection from over 1000 lamps on 
view, showing the sad degeneration of 
their adornments as the types were 
handed down through the ages. It is 
for the moralist to note how the oil- 
vessel which once resembled a realistic 
was eventually copied into a lump 
a few meaningless scratches on its 


fro 
with 
back 


Altogether, Mr. Punch’s representative 
spent a highly Egyptological morning 
at what might (it is ho without 
undue disrespect) be called the “ Flin- 
deries,” and left more confused than ever 
with the respective dynasties and their 
kings and dates. One name only he 
will cling to (as a most useful expletive), 
and that is, ‘“‘ NererKara Per-pupu-BasT- 
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|and removed It to the crypt. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Exrractrep From THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 


certain landlords demanded twenty-four | that would have put matters right. 
and a-half years’ purchase for their land. 


“And these are the people,” Tn 


House of Commons, Monday, July 11. | added, “‘ who are interrupting me now.” 


On meeting of House to-day all eyes 


In an instant the simmering pan of | 


turned towards corner seat in Irish camp | Irish wrath boiled over. ‘ Name, name!” 


below Gangway. 


ba Ye? ty 
* of " 


fu 





There on Friday stood | they cried. 


=> /) 
4 4 
ay 
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A Dreaprut Exposé. 
The Crow (T-m H-ly) nips in and plays sad havoc with the Owl (J-hn R-dm-nd). 


Tiw Hearty, object of contumely to his | 


countrymen. Place now empty. Grue- 
some rumour about that, after the 
adjourmment on Friday, messengers 


gathered up from neighbourhood of 
Gangway six baskets full of something 
May be 
nothing in this. All the same nothing 
seen of Tim since his comrades in the 
representation of Ireland fell upon him 


| on Friday afternoon. 


| by ordinary lights. 


| ample scale of price. 


| nipped in. 





It was a simple business as seen 
Second Reading of | 
Irish Land Bill to the fore. Last year, 
it will be remembered, a generous— 
hearted Government having provided 
for landlords, parsons and denominational 
education, attempted to conciliate Irish 
vote by pledging national credit to 
minimum amount of a million sterling | 
in order to facilitate transfer of land | 
between Irish landlord and tenant. Bill | 
now before House proposed to amend 
the Act in certain particulars. Repwonp 
ainé met motion by amendment pro-| 
testing against unjust inflation of prices. | 
Eighteen years’ purchase, he insisted, was 


Towards close of debate Tim Heaty 
His presence unexpected. 
Holding there is nothing useful to be 
done at Westminster he stops at home 
and earns an honest living. As usual 
when it was known that Tim was on his 
legs House filled up. Went on quietly 
enough till he expressed the hope that 
Irish tenants would note the fact that 


“Here is the honourable gentleman 
sitting behind me,” said Tm, turning | 
round and indicating Repwoyp ainé with | 
friendly nod. 

Then broke forth uproar that lasted 
continuously for twenty minutes; Tim 
with every sign of unconcern faced it. 
Mr. Fiavis and Mr. Devir cried aloud 
and cut themselves with knives and 
lancets—of course, in Parliamentary 
sense. “Judge Hearty!” roared Swirt 
McNemt, bounding about on the bench 
as if it too were red-hot. “Traitor!” 
“Coward!” “You want a job,” were 
cries that rose above the angry roar. 

A great opportunity for Mr. Lowpon. 
Master of himself in six languages, rules 
of House have for nearly four years com- 
pelled him when joining in debate to 
speak English, almost the only lan- 
guage he doesn’t know. Now, with the | 
uproar screening him from detection, he | 
let fly at To in good old Irish of the 
kind spoken in the time when Briay 
Boru sat on his throne, and Maxacni 
wore the collar of gold he won from the 
proud invader. Occasionally, when 





'the roar sunk for a moment, the voice of 


the Member for East Limerick could be | 


heard rasping forth remarks that made | ;,, 


the blood tingle even in the body of 
English Members who hadn't the| 
remotest idea what compliment was 
being conveyed. 

The worst of it was that amid the 
uproar Repmonp ainé found no oppor- 
tunity of making the simple statement 





| voting with Ministerialists. 


Im- 
possible to conceive, short of criminal 
act, a graver charge brought against 
leader of Nationalist party than this, that 
whilst at Westminster he was earning 
cheap applause by denouncing Lrish land- 


|lords for exacting more than eighteen 


years’ purchase on the sale of their land, 
he had been bargaining with his own 
tenants for twenty-four and a-half years’ 
purchase. He will doubtless seize the 
earliest chance of putting the matter 
right when House gets into Committee 
on the Bill. 

Business done.—Licensing Bill getting 
along with help of closure. On impor- 
tant amendment to limit operation to 
fourteen years, Ministerial majority ran 
down to 41. 

Wednesday.—Another Jameson Raid. 
This time it’s the Major, not the Doctor. 


| Returned for West Clare as recruit to 
| lrish Nationalist Patty, Jameson has long 


shown himself restive. Compromised 
matters by sitting in Irish camp and 
That sort 
of thing increases in awkwardness, as 
Wrvston and Major Seety, trying it the 





Broprick’s Doveueg. 


Mr. Arn-ld F-rst-r, in introducing his Army 
Reform Scheme, said, “‘ Hon. members have fre- 
quently attacked the Army Corps system of my 
rt. hon. friend the Secretary of State for India, 
. which really had very slight importance 
indeed. . . . It does not matter two straws what 
these divisions are called — Sunday-school 
districts or Army Corps districts. . . . An 
Army Corps is an accepted expression which 
connotes a certain proportion of troops. .My 
rt. hon. friend hoped that that proportion of 
troops might be attributed to each of these 
divisions, but up to the present time it has not 
been attributed to all of them.” 
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other way about, discovered. After a 
while these Dissentient Unionists, fol- 
lowing the direction of their accus- 
tomed vote, made tracks across floor of 
House and seated themselves among 


Opposition. Jameson partly redresses 
balance by publicly joining Minis- 
terialists. 


No midnight mancuvre his; no 
creeping up back stairs into new quar- 
ters, though always inclined to peripa- 


Own Worcestershire Hussars, where 
without the aid of a Whip he secured 
his majority. Spirit of these famous 
Regiments still lives in his breast. 
Having decided upon act of recantation 
he will perform it in full light of day. 

So arrived in good time this afternoon ; 
sat for a moment in old quarters below 
Gangway on Opposition side; then 
rising, pulling himself together, squaring 
his shoulders, and wishing he wore his 
spurs and clattering ree strode across 
floor amid jeers from compatriots who 
love the family whiskey, but lament the 
decadence of the family’s head. 

Some talk of inaugurating movement 
to boycott “ Jouy Jameson.” Mr. Fiaviy, 
who knows his countrymen, recommends 
caution. It would never do to pledge 
the Party to another plan of campaign 
and have it fail as disastrously as the 
last. 

“Lave him to his conscience,” said 
the philosopher, “and we'll have another 
three penn’orth each all round and drink 
to Ireland a Nation.” 

Business done.— Licensing Bill closured 
through Committee. 

Friday.—There was one thing Mr. 
Micawber could do to perfection—that 
was a sum in arithmetic. His famous 
contrast between Happiness and Misery 
is engraved on every mind. “ Annual 
income £20, annual expenditure 
£19 19s. 6d.; result, Happiness. An- 
nual income £20, annual expenditure 
£20 ought 6d.; result, Misery.” 

The slightest flaw in the statement 
would have weakened its force, marred 
its moral lesson. Put it the other way 
about, for example, and see where you 
are. 

This gift of doing a sum is shared by 
Prixce Artuur. He's not quite sure 
where 'e are in the matter of days of 
the week. Getting a little mixed in 
making a statement on the course of 
ublic business he turned to ArrorNey- 
jeneRaL, seated on Treasury Bench 
behind him, and audibly asked, “ What 
is to-day ?” 

Frstay, having replied, brought out 
note-book and made little entry. This 
was a consultation sought by the Premier 
on a matter outside the range of official 
salary. Comes under heading of fees, 








tetics. Entering Army in the 18th 
Royal Irish he changed into 20th | 
Hussars, finally landing in Queen’s| 





which last year, according to return laid | went on to promise a new Aliens Bill 


on Table, reached satisfactory figure of | for next year. 


£12,921 7s. 9d. 
picturesque about that 7s. 9d. Any 
man but Fustay would have slapped on 


| 


One Man, One Vote, is 


There is something|a principle that would meet with his 


uncompromising opposition. But One 
Session, One Aliens Bill quite another 


two and three and so made up the odd | matter. 


half sovereign. Seven and ninepence 


Business done.—Welsh Coercion Bill 


- 
was the precise sum earned, and con-/| discussed. 


science inherited from covenanting for- 
bears forbade indulgence in what in the 
City is, Sark tells me, called symmetry. 

That is another story. It was the 
little sum Prixce Arraur worked off 





Tue Arrorney-GENERAL. 


For the benefit of W-nst-n Ch-rch-ll. 
O86 dpird pdppo, weiBoio ? 
Eidpwxtd Oérdoces | 
’Oxay 71 pire ypiixAuxa Tpoiay | 
(See “ Times,” p. 9, July 14.) 
without a moment’s preparation or hesi- 
tation that I was going to mention. 
Question arose with respect to dropping 
Aliens Bill in Grand Committee. 
“T understand,” said Prisce Arraur, 


“that the average rate of progress was |- 


two lines a day.” 

“No,” said a member of the Com- 
mittee, “ three lines in six days.” 

“ Exactly,” said Prosce Arrnur, turn- 
ing with a smile and bowing in the 
direction of the interruption. “Three 
lines in six days; that is to say, two 
lines a day.” 

“Half a line a day,” insisted the 
prosaic Grand Committeeman. 

Prisce Artnur didn’t like to contra- 
dict so positive a person. But really 
it was very odd. The thing quite 
clear. Agreed that progress had : 
made at the rate of three lines in six 
days. Very well. Sixes into three you 
can’t, so carry one and try threes into 
six. ‘Two, of course. Two lines a day. 

However, if his hon. friend behind 
insisted that it was only half a linea 
day it was too hot to argue the matter, 
and, dropping the point, Prince Arraur 











NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


THE interesting account given by a 
correspondent to the Times of the 11th 
inst. of the appearance of a white whale 
in Loch Striven has provoked a perfect 
deluge of similar contributions to the 
offices of this paper. Being unable to 
publish them all Mr. Punch has made 
the following judicious selection of the 
most striking narratives :— 

Sm,—It will doubtless interest a large 
section of your readers to learn that, 
while bathing at Brora, in Sutherland- 
shire, last Wednesday, I observed at a 
distance of about a hundred yards from 
the shore a fine pink porpoise, described 
in the Supplement of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica under the head of Mammalia 
as the Porpuga rosacea mirabilis. The 
animal described several somersaults in 
the water while I was watching it, and 
from time to time emitted a plaintive 
wail similar to that of the plover. We 
have often seen porpoises off the coast of 
Brora, but during a residence of twenty- 
five years I have never seen the pink 
variety before. I think it only right to 
add that I never drink anything stronger 
than China tea. I am, &c., 

ALEXANDER PRUFFLE. 

Skelbo Lodge, Brora, N.B. 


Sir,—Those of your subscribers who 
are interested in eccentricities of natural 
history will be glad to know that within 
the last few days the village of Bally- 
bunnion, in North Kerry, has been con- 
vulsed with indescribable emotion by 
the apparition of a purple polar bear 
which came ashore on some wreckage 
and has since devastated all the poultry 
yards in the vicinity. On referring to 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, under the heading of 
“Quadrumana,” I can find no trace of 
this species, but perhaps the editor of 
the National Review can some 
light on the subject. Iam, &c., 

Dermot GpoGcHEGaN. 

The Skelligs, 


Lisdoonvarna, co. Clare. 


Sir,—During a recent visit to the 
island of Skye I had an experience 
which I cannot but think will interest a 
large number of your readers. While 
traversing Glen Sligachan in stout boots 
and a well-tried waterproof, I was sud- 
denly attacked by a group of horn- 
blendic felsites armed with gabbros and 
dolerites of the most formidable descrip- 
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| tion. With t difficulty I escaped 
from my assailants and took refuge in 
the extinct crater of an ancient volcano 
of the Tertiary iod, from which I 
now forward this hurried despatch. 
Being temporarily separated from my 
Eneyclopedia, without which I never 
travel, I am unable to describe the inci- 
dents of my éncounter with greater 
| particularity, but I feel that I am only 
' doing my duty to the community by 
issuing this warning to impendin 
| visitors not to travel without amd 
escort in this dangerous region. 

Iam &c., Muyoo Tarisxer. 

Vid Coruisk. 

Sm, — Whilst dry-fly fishing in 
Serabster harbour last week, I had the 
good fortune to hook a remarkably fine 
black lobster. During thirty-five years’ 
experience I have never seen a lobster | 
that was not red, but my boatman 
assures me that the black variety is not 
uncommon in these northern waters. 

Iam, &c., Wirrm Jaccers. 

The Gazebo, Wick. 








PROVERBIAL FABLES. 
Seoonp TsovucHTs ar& THE Best. 


Tuere was once an Energetic and 
Cultivated Youth who, falling in love | 
with a Beautifal and Accomplished | 
young lady, called at her residence one | 
morning, and inquired Very Politely | 
what he should do to make himse 
Worthy of Her. His character, he said, 
had been described by Experts as Fair- 
to-medium, allowing the usual discount. | 
He was of a Cheerful and Musical 
Disposition, collected Dried Seaweed 
and Postage Stamps, disliked Caper 
Sauce, and possessed an Annual Income 
of eight hundred pounds. 

“Nay,” said the Damsel, having | 
listened attentively to the recital of 
these virtues, “this is All Very Well 
as far as it goes, but what I most 
admire is Personal Beauty.”’ 

So the Young Man thanked her 
kindly, and went away and bought 
Cosmetics and Things, and read care- 
fully through a book called How to Be 
Beautiful : by One who has Done It. 

And after a month’s treatment he 
returned to the maiden and said :— 
‘Be good enough to pay ¢ Blue and 
Intelligent Eyeover me. I have adopted 
the suggestion you threw out in our 
conversation of the 18th ult., and I 
flatter myself that I now present a Neat 
and Gentlemanly Ap ce.” And 
in a glowing passage he invited her to 
Name the Hap Day. 

“Nay,” ead’ the Damsel; “ but on 
second thoughts I have Changed My 
Mind. What I admire even more than 
Personal Beauty is Physical Strength.” 

And the Young Man thanked her 











Very Kindly, and went off to make 
himself strong. 

He bought Expensive Developers, and 
took Cold Baths, and went to bed early, 
and got up every morning at six 
o'clock, and refused potatoes, and took 
Boxing Lessons, and attended a gym- 
nasium ; and at the end of a month he 


returned to the maiden and said :— 


“Be so obliging as to cast your 
Limpid and Observant Optic over me. 
I have followed your instructions, and 
I flatter myself that in Many Ways I 
now recall the Farnese Hercules.”’ 

And in a voice hoarse with emotion 
he spoke in High Terms of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. 


“ Nay,”’ said the maiden, “it is true 
that your biceps is Considerably En- 

















FINANCIAL NOTE. 


“ RUNNING UP A LONG BILL.” 


larged. and you could doubtless, if so 
disposed, Fel] an Ox with a Single 
Blow, but Mere Strength has ceased to 
appeal to me. What I really dote upon 
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is ! 





r-rains ! 
So the Young Man went off —without 
thanking her this time, for he was 
beginning to get a little tired of the 
contract—and set to work to become a 
Ripe Scholar. He read Swe.iey and 
Browyixe and Ruski and Emerson, and 
after a year of Acute Depression and 
Tncessant Headache, he returned to the 
maiden, and said: ‘“‘I should esteem it 
a Personal Favour if you would allow 
your Soft and Sagacious Orb to rest 
upon me for a space. I have followed 
your instructions, and I flatter myself 
that in the way of Culture I am now 
No Small Potatoes.” And quoting 
lightly an Appropriate Passage from 
The Ring and the Book, he embarked 
upon an eloquent and impassioned 
eulogy of the Registry Office, to which 





he proposed to lead her at as early a 
date as would be convenient. 

“Stay,” said the maiden, as he 
offered his arm, ‘I grant that you are, 
as per advertisement, more or less a 
combination of Apollo, Hercules, and 
Joun Keats, but I have in Changed 
My Mind. The man te aspires to 
my Heart and Hand must possess a 
certain indefinable je-ne-sais-quoi. Ac- 
quire this Desirable Quality, and then 
we'll See About It. In the meantime, 
farewell.” 

And the Young Man went off as 
before. But this time he neither thanked 
her nor followed her instructions, but, 
having regarded her with Cold Dis- 
pleasure, proceeded at his best — 
to the residence of a certain Miss Jane 
Suitx, to whom he proposed Then and 
There, and Shortly Afterwards they 
were married by the Rev. Jonny Suiru, 
father of the bride, assisted by the 
Rev. Tuomas Brown, and the Presents 
were both Numerous and Costly. 

And the Young Lady who Changed 
her Mind so often is still a Spinster of 
this Parish, and likely to Remain So. 

Moral.—Second Thoughts are Best, 
but Third and Fourth Thoughts are 
simply a Drug in the Market. 








A Tie. 
Cricxet—" Ladies v. Gentlemen.” 
Tue Ladies came out as they had 
gone in, all “ Ducks.” 
—_ what did the Gentlemen make? 
—Love. 








A Happy Release. 


Sir,—In this temperature, with ninety- 
seven in the shade and a hundred-and- 
anything-you-don’t-like out of it, when 
the motto is “ Dum Perspiro Spero — 
meliora,” I shed no tear (the wells are 
dried up) on seeing at the head of a 
Daily Chronicle column in large letters 
“D HEAT!” I read no more that 
day. Requiescat. Dead Heat has joined 
the Shades. Yours, A Hor ’Uy. 








From the Agony Column (a very 
proper place) of the Morning Post : 
IRE-HEADED TERRIER LOST. Black 
and Tan head evenly marked. No further 
reward will be offered, 
This seems hardly fair on the rest of 
the animal. Will not the owner recon- 
sider his reward, and go the whole dog ? 


THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE EX- 
PRESSED MORE GALLANTLY.—“A tramcar 
was overturned at Birmingham last 
evening. . . . Fortunately the only 
passenger was a woman.” — Daily 
Graphic, July 15. 
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THE RECORD OF A SHORT HOLIDAY. 


Last week I received a hearty invitation from my friend 
Jean Jacques Roptyson (note the accent on the “ bang,” 
second syllable) Crusoé (French pronunciation) to revisit 
Le Touquet, in order to see what vast improvements had 
been made since the night of the great storm in Septem- 
ber. “Now,” said J.J. R., “is the time for enjoying sea 
bathing, river fishing, golfing, or tennising, ports ws to the 
taste and fancy of the individual.” 

Then was added a most earnestly pressing invitation to the 
effect that I would bring with me “ madame votre trés chére et 
‘res aimable femme,” who, in the regrettable absence of Madame 
La Chatelaine de Condette, would be received with open arms 
by J. J. R.’s daughter, Mile. Féxicrré. Wired acceptance, 

Yes.” Abrupt but economical. 

By return, explanatory letter, givi 
ind arrival. Folkestone, Boulogne, Etaples ; 
us to Le Touquet. Telegraphic reply, economical, “ Bon.” 

Wife and self limit ourselves to four bags, “ portable.” 
sy “ Portable” we, my wife and I, mean things easily carried 
by a professional muscular porter. We entertain no sort of 
idea of carrying them ourselves: absurd to suppose such a 
thing. 

At Boulogne, after a perfectly delightful crossing from 
Folkestone, we entrust our portables to a porter whose busi- 
ness it is and whose number we take; we proceed to the 
Douane, where we find a Commissionaire with “ Le Touquet ” 
engraved on his cap more legibly and prominently than Queen 
Mary could ever have expected Calais to be engraved on her 
heart. Avis aux voyageurs: Employ this man: spry, ready, 
willing, most serviceable. To him we confide our porter 
and portables. “Shall we take a voiture?” my wife 
inquires. ‘Tis only a walk of five minutes,” I point out, 
and, like Mrs. Johnnie Gilpin, being, equally with myself, 
‘of a frugal mind,” she kindly yields, and baggage, truck, 
commissionaire and porteur having all disappeared (a matter 
of trifling importance, as the two men have not been remu- 
nerated), we step out gaily and make our way from the Gare 
Maritime to the Gare Centrale. 

Avis aux voyageurs (as to this particular trajet) :—Don’r! 
Unless your nerves are particularly strong, unless you have 
been in battle, or happen to be an scoomial bull-fighter, 
don't attempt the walk from the Gare Maritime, Boulogne, 
to the Gare Centrale. On one side they are unloading huge 
trading vessels, and depositing, everywhere and anywhere, 
wood, coals, gigantic bales; chains are rattling, packing 
cases, carried by cranes, are flying about wildly overhead ; 
on the other side of the quai are trains drawn up, ready 
to be moved without a moment's notice; then in the middle 
there is a conglomeration of lines, intersecting, which catch 
the heels of your boots and play havoc with your ankles ; but 
worse than all, there are locomotives in motion coming at 
you, going nowhere in particular, passing you, dodging you 
from right to left, their movements being accompanied by 
fantasias on various horns blown by grimy trumpeters, not 
in advance, but promenading determinedly by the side of 
the deadly engines, while in attempting to dodge the ad- 
vancing Juggernaut-machines you are startled out of what 
may remain of your five senses by a cracking of whips and 
'y angry shouts from harsh, red-republican-looking cochers 
of “ He la-bas! Hé la-bas!” as they take you in flank, until 
we two, husband and wife, feel inclined to throw ourselves 
n the black, powdered, hard-hearted cobble-stones, crying, 
in the utter desperation of our agony, “We give it up! Pass 
over us! Waterloo is avenged!” 

Enfin! Peace at last. Weare inside the Gare Centrale. 
Appearing with no impedimenta, we are unmolested by porters. 
We take our tickets for Etaples. It is now 6.45. Our train 


. 


is timed to start at 7.15. 


hours of departure 
for |i 





My wife, who has come out triumphant, but exhausted, 
from her fierce fight with the locomotives, agrees with me 
in wishing there were a train immediately. Scarcely had 
the wish been expressed than up comes, in a hurry, our spry 
commissionaire. 

“‘ Madame et Monsieur,’ says he, cap in hand, rather out 
of breath and desperately in earnest, ‘‘the Company has 
started a new train within the last week!” Marvellous! “ It 
leaves for Etaples in five minutes!! Will you take it?” 

Will we? hy certainly. And arrive by 7.45! Bravo! 

Spry commissionaire va, ol porter and baggage to the 
front. We bring up the rear, charge the gate-way at the 
double, present tickets, hurry up, wife and self taking 
era exercise (thermometer Do in the shade); spry 
commissionaire finds compartment, and places bags therein ; 
then my wife climbs up steep narrow iron steps, like 
Margaret Catchpole escaping from prison, grasping anything 
in the way of handles, tassels or cords that may assist her 
in such alpine ics, finally disappearing quite un- 
expectedly into corner of compartment, whence she 
emerges smiling, and inviting me to enter as if she had been 
there for months and had taken the place on lease. 

Polite commissionaire, still cap in hand, salutes profoundly, 
wishes us Bon voyage, and will meet us on our return 
Monday. Aw revoir. 

Off! to the moment! “ But,” says my wife, “didn’t Mr. 
Jacques Ropmson say he would send a i to meet us 
at Etaples by the train that starts from here at 7.15?” 

“He did so,” I reply, comfortably. “ But that will be all 
right. His carriage is sure to arrive early at Etaples and 
be waiting for us.” 

Hope told a flattering tale. My wife, for the first time, 
exhibits some signs of uncertainty. 

“If the carriage isn’t there,” I add, to show how resource- 
ful I can be in emergency, “we can take the tram; and if 
the carriage is on its way we can stop the tram, and get into 
the carriage.” 

So we are satisfied ; at least, J am; fairly so. All nature 
is gay and bright; and the sea breeze comes across the 
dunes, fanning us gently. 

Etaples. Alpine descent from our steep compartment. 
Wife first. Safe! Hoorah! No porters anywhere! Every 
man his own porter! Yes, every man, but how about the 
ladies? ‘There are two porters; I see them, doing nothing 
with something in a box. I shout, I si ; they are clearly 
deaf, and nearsighted. Again I climb into the compartment. 
Out I hand the four bags (they seem to have become rather 
less portable during the journey) one after the other, to 
my wife, who, in this drama, takes poe ar of second 
porter. How angry this sort of carelessness, this insouciance, 
does make me! Where's the French chivalry?—the man 
who could let a lady carry her own bag is unworthy of the 
name of a preux chevalier! All out!—for four. Trumpet 
sounds ! P potion Farewell train. Ah! les woild! les 

urs! 

“T had best inquire about the carriage,” I observe sagely 
to my wife, who is gee. of my opinion. 

The porter knows nothing about any carriage from Le 
Touquet. “ There is the tram,” he says. 

I will ask an official wearing distinguished cap. - 

Man with distinguished cap has not seen any voiture de 
maitre from Le Touquet. 

I mention the name of M. Jean Jacques Ropixson. It 
has a wonderful effect. Distinguished Cap makes further 
inquiry: man is sent along the road to act the part of Sister 
Anne, charged to announce “ if he sees anything coming.” 

No: no sign. 

“ Mais, monsieur,’ adds the Remplagant du Chef de 
Gare triumphantly, “voila le tram qui part sur linstant 
méme.” 
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“Shall we?” I ask my wie. 

“It will be the safer way,” she replies, well and wisely. 

We take our seats in the tram. Our four bags occupy, 
conspicuously, half the bench opposite. They have a heavy, 
uncompromisingly British air. Only two men enter. 

“If we meet the carriage coming for us we can stop it,” I 
repeat, adopting an off-hand manner to conceal a gradually 
increasing feeling of uncertainty. 

We are well on our way through Etaples and approaching 
the wooden bridge over the Canche. 

Our companions are pleasant yentlemen, ¢rtists, it is 
possible, except one in a blouse with porter’s cap labelled 
* Paris-Plage,” and a brass badge numbered on his arm. 
He doesn't seem a very intelligent specimen of the French 
working man; his face and hands are mahogany-coloured, 
his black hair is close cropped, his eyes are somewhat bleary, 
and his manner somewhat beery. He is smoking the stump 
of the nastiest cigar I ever remember to have smelt. Is 
| smoking allowed in the trams? I can’t see any notice up 
forbidding it, so I am silent; but ’tis pain and grief to me, 
while my wife employs her energies’ in keeping the sliding 
| door wide open to let the smoke out or the air in. 

The bleary commissionaire (or whatever he is) en 
self in a muzzy sort of jerky conversa~- —— 
| tion with a companion who is sober and | 
| altogether his superior. 

“T don’t see the carriage,” I say to 
my wife, aside. She shakes her head, | 
and is silent. 

“It doesn’t matter,” I continue, cheer- | 
fully, “ because there’s a sort of little 
station just at the corner of the road 
leading to Le Touquet where we get 
out. ; 

“Ah,” observes a polite man in a 
| grey suit, who has joined us at Etaples. 
“The tram doesn’t stop there now.” 

“ What!” I exclaim. 

Here is my edifice shattered! All my 

little plans gone at one fell swoop ! 
| “No,” the affable stranger continues. 
“ There was some difficulty about it, and 
the trams now run up to about two or 
three hundred yards further off, nearer 


gages him- 


—_—_—_—_—— 
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. A HOT WEATHER STUDY. 


| Paris-Plage.’ 
“ But 1 don’t want to go to Paris-Plage,” I protest. 
“You needn't,” replies my chance acquaintance; “ you 
| can get out with the bags when the tram stops, and it’s 
not more than a quarter of a mile, or so, to the Hotel in the 
Forest. Besides, they 'll probably send some one.” 

My wife and I regard one another; we say nothing, but 
think the more. Query.—‘‘ Would they, probably, send some- 
one?” And—if not? 

Here the blear-eyed beery man in a blouse joins in. He 
offers his services uninvited ; presents his ticket, numbered : 
| gives us his name— it isn’t unlike M. Cuemenceau—and he has, 
| he says, only to go to Paris-Plage, not five minutes on, and 
he would return and do his possible for us. He argues, 
harangues, addresses all the passengers in turn, smoking 
his filthy cigar the while, and pressing upon everybody the 
incaleulable utility of his services to us. I will have none 
of him. As I arrive at this fixed determination we pass the 
“shelter” where we used to stop for Le Touquet, and are 
| carried on to a point where the roads divide—one going to 
Paris-Plage. Here there is no shelter at all. No signs of 
any life whatever—except insect life. 

We descend. The conductor and the friendly voyageur 
assist us with the baggage. Blue-bloused man with filthy 
_ cigar regards the operation from a window. Then, as the 
| tram slowly gets into motion again, the friendly voyageur puts 


| conversations are so 


his head out of one of the windows, and, while the grubby 
face of the blue-bloused muzzy porter appears just over his 
shoulder, he calls out, “ You don't want this chap, do you?” 

“No,” I return, “most decidedly not.” And my wife 
agrees with me, at the moment. The tram disappears into 
the sandy distance. 

Here we are, the pair of us, with four bulky leather bags, 
our luggage, all alone, not a soul in sight, not a sound to be 
heard save the buzzing of flies and the humming of (probably 
stinging) insects. ‘Two strangers in a strange land on the 
borders of the Forest of Le Touquet. 

7.40. The shades of evening are already slowly com- 
mencing to gather round us. 

We regard one another blankly. “ What shall we do?” 

What we did and how we did it I must keep for “my next.” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Blackwood, ever renewing its youth like the eagle, dis- 
tinguished itself during the campaign in South Africa by 
publication of some of the most vigorous, vivid pictures of 
the war that appeared in the Press, daily, weekly or 
monthly. In the current number of the Magazine there is 
- - promise of fresh triumph in connection 
with the conflict between Russia and 
Japan. Since my Baronite read the con- 
tributions of “Linesman,” and “On 
the Heels of De Wer,” he has come 
upon nothing more picturesque than the 
stories under the heading, ‘‘’The War in 
the Far East,” by a writer who modestly 
conceals his identity under the letter 
O., omitting even the exclamatory “h.” 
There are five pictures in the panel, all 
good. But the account of “the block- 
ing of Port Arthur” is a masterpiece. 


Let me introduce to your notice The 
Challoners, by E. F. Benson (Heremany), 
whose acquaintance few of you, if any, 


will regret having made. It is a 
quite unsensational novel of charac- 
ter and conversation: individualities 
are attractively described without any 
attempt at exaggeration, and all the 
perfectly natural as to appear, occasion- 
ally, intensely silly ; but, on the other hand, they are dis- 
tinctly amusing when the conversationalists themselves 
are intended to be witty, and they are interesting when the 
dramatis persone are in real genuine earnest. This is high 
comedy: the low comedy, in which term farce is not by any 
means meant to be included, is provided by Lady Sunning- 
dale, a very modern, aristocratic, but quite legitimate deve- 
lopment of our old middle-class friend, Mrs. Nickleby. 
So strong is her personality, so devoted to her is the author, 
that Lady Sunningdale is the book; she is everything to 
everybody, she is Dea ex ma- 

chind: be the other characters 

what they may, none of -them 

are worth a rap without her. 

She dominates and animates the 

whole: and when she is not on 

the stage the action languishes. 

The last scene of all will touch 

not a few, but to the Baron it 

\is somewhat reminiscent of the 

| Lion Comique’s old music-hall 

ditty about “the good young 

man that died,” and is rather 

‘Little Paul Dombeyish. 














